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‘SIXPENCE. 


— 


Christmas in the Slums of East Central London 


pg is an pee to all who can help in any way to make this Christmas 
really happy one for the poorest of the poor to whose spiritual and 
serial needs the Field Lane Institution is ministering, and has ministered 
for 94 years. The Committee are earnestly hoping it may be possible for 
them to carry out their usual programme again this Winter to provide:— 


1, Hot nourishing Meals for under- | 3 
fed boys and girls. 

2. Roast Beef and Plum Pudding | 
Dinners for from 800 to 1,000 +: 
destitute men and women, to be 
served in the Institution on Christ- | 5 
mas Day. 











- Parcels of Groceries, Clothing and 
Toys for poverty-stricken families. 


Tons of Coal for fire-less grates. 


. Treats for crowds of slum and 
| backstreet children. 


Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged by William Wilkes, Secretary, 


INSTITUTION 


FIELD LANE 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
(Founded 1841) (Clothing and Boots always welcome) 


FOYLES| 


Booksellers to the World 


New, secondhand and rare 
books on every subject. 
Stock of nearly three mil- 
lion volumes. Catalogues 
free on mentioning interests. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (10 lines) 
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4 hes DAILY MESSAGE. — This Magazine, 

published by “ The Guardian,” is recog- 
nized as providing the best method for the 
systematic and devotional study of the Bible. 
A specimen copy can be had post free by send- 
ing a postcard to the Manager, 14. Burleigh 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Memorabilia. 


() R correspondent Dr. J. D. Rolleston 
sends us a reprint of his paper on 
Chaucer and Mediaeval Medicine contributed 
a year or two ago to the International Con- 

ess of the History of Medicine, and pub- 
Frahed in the Comptes Rendus (Bucarest). 
On the whole, though it is worth while to 
have them collected, Chaucer’s allusions to 
contemporary medicine are few and slight. 
In common with his contemporaries he seems 
to have believed that the Black Death was 
caused by the great rain in 1348. Consider- 
ing that, if the usually received date of his 
birth be correct, Chaucer was a lad of six- 
teen or more at the time of that dreadful 
visitation, and that he lived through two 
other plague-years only less distressing it is 
perhaps matter for some wonder that pesti- 
lence is so rarely mentioned by him. Medical 
theory in his day was based on the idea of 
the four elements and the four humours, and 
it is plain enough that Chaucer had assimi- 
lated that, as also that he knew a little about 
drugs and treatment. But, on the whole, 
this side of human life appears not greatly 
to have interested him—or at any rate not 
to have struck him as profitable for poetry. 


Que Hunting Correspondent of The Times 

had an interesting account in that paper 
for Nov. 29 of the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds. He relates how Colonel Wiggin, 
coming in 1918 to be Master of these hounds, 
found them in an awkward position. Over- 
sized foxhounds had for a century before been 
used for staghounds; but now, at the close of 
the war, foxhounds, suddenly become worth 
their weight in gold, were unobtainable. 
Accordingly a start was made at breeding 
staghounds, and within a marvellously short 
time the kennels at Exford housed not a mere 
collection of hounds, but a true pack and a 
pack which experts say is, on looks alone, 





long string, and the theory was that the 
scent of the deer was too rich to allow of 
much music, and that the old hounds told 
the young ones to keep behind them on the 
paths through the heather. But now here is 
the new pack—bred as a pack—said to 
carry as good a head as any in England, and 
their music is a joy to hear. Commenting 
on the disappearance of the old line drawn 
between staghunting and foxhunting, the 
writer looks back to the greatest of the real 
old staghunters, Mr. Froude Hancock, who 
died two years ago, to whom hunting was 
staghunting, for foxes were vermin. He 
makes an interesting comparison, in regard 
to a newfangled sport having taken the place 
off an old and, so to speak, a classic one, be- 
tween staghunting v. foxhunting and tennis 
v. lawn tennis. Exmoor still preserves stag- 
hunting alive: the old tennis, we suppose, 
played in enclosed courts, is now quite 
unknown, 


WE have recently all been much occupied 

with Pepys, and it may therefore be 
worth calling our readers’ particular atten- 
tion to a pleasant article in the December 
Cornhill by Mr, A. E. Snodgrass on ‘ The 
Best Actor in the World ’—that is, of course, 
Thomas Betterton. Nobody illustrates more 
forcibly both the evanescence of the actor’s 
greatness and the persistence of his fame 
than Betterton does. The accounts of him— 
like all accounts of actors—give just that 
notion of him which, if only he were alive, 
would send us with all speed to the booking- 
office; they arouse and do not satisfy. But 
Betterton was a notable amiable and strong 
character as well as an actor, and that side 
of him duly comes out under Mr. Snod- 
grass’s pen. It might have been a longer 
article with advantage: we are not even told 
that it was Davenant’s ‘ Love and Honour’ 
for which Charles II lent his friend his 
“Coronation Suit”; but the few pages 
at any rate bring him as a person be- 
fore us—so large-hearted and kindly a man, 
and with a wile of like goodness with him- 
self that he found it in him—well-advanced 
in middle age—to adopt the orphan daughter 
of the man through whom most of his labori- 
ously acquired fortune was lost, and he him- 
self was compelled to continue toiling at a 





the finest in the kingdom. The most inter- 


time when he might well have chosen to 
retire. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE DIALECT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





[% the MS. collections of the British 
Museum there is an interesting volume 
of dialect words which appears to have 


escaped the attention of students of the Eng- 
lish dialects. The volume (Additional MS. 
32,640), which is entitled ‘ Glossaries in Lin- 
colnshire Dialect, 1779-1783,’ was purchased 
at Sotheby’s in March, 1886. It does not, 
however, appear in the Bibliography to 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ nor 
can I trace any record of its having been 
discussed elsewhere. 

The volume consists mainly of four manu- 
script ‘‘ editions’’ of a list of words used 
in Lincolnshire. The editor and collector 
was Miss Sarah Sophia Banks (1774-1818), 
the only sister of Sir Joseph Banks, the well- 
known patron of science, botanist, traveller, 
and President of the Royal Society. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Miss Banks shared her 
brother’s enthusiasm for making botanical 
collections, and also amused herself by col- 
lecting books and coins. The collection of 
Lincolnshire words reveals her, too, as one 
of the earliest amateur philologists. It was 
not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that the English dialects began to 
arouse the curiosity of scholars, and Miss 
Banks’s glossaries form by far the earliest 
collection which occupies itself solely with 
Lincolnshire. She was well qualified to 
make such a collection. She was brought up 
in the county, her father, William Banks, 
being a large landowner at Revesby Abbey, 
near Horncastle. Her lists of words were 
gathered mainly in the years 1779-1783, but 
she added to them subsequently, the last 
entry being dated 1814. She had various 
assistants in the collection, notably the Rev. 
Charles L’Osle and Mr. John Chapman, 
of Marsh Chapel, but she used their contri- 
butions with some scrupulousness, and admit- 
ted only those words with which she herself 
was familiar, relegating the others to separate 
lists. 

Upon comparing the rejected words 
with the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ and 
with Cole’s and Peacock’s glossaries of Lin- 
colnshire words,! I found that most of them 





1 The Rev. RK. E. G. Cole. ‘A Glossary of 





were later recorded in the county. It seems 
safe to assume, therefore, that all the words 
in the MS. were used in Lincolnshire in the 
eighteenth century, and that they were col- 
lected mainly in and around Revesby, Marsh 
Chapel and Brocklesby. 

The pronunciation of the dialect does not 
seem to have changed much _ between the 
eighteenth century and the latter part of the 
nineteenth. 

Long a and ai are written ea and had pre- 
sumably the sound of [ea], the first part of 
the diphthong being long: drédn (drain), 
le-an (lane), Keate, leat (late), ealhouse 
seake, ceam, feace, 

Long ea, derived from Middle English 
[e:] is written e-a, le-ave, be-ast, le-ast. 
Wright describes this sound as [ia]. Tho 
same diphthong was used in a few words 
where, in Standard English, the M.E. vowel 
has been shortened to |e], de-ad, he-ad, This 
pronunciation is recorded by Peacock in 
death, bread. Long ee, derived from M.B, 
[e:] was, according to Peacock, pronounced 
[ta] occasionally, and this diphthong was 
also used in the eighteenth century ; cf. be-a 
(be), se-a (see), heal (he'll), me-a (me), and 
also ke-a (key). 

In a few words, er was sounded ar instead 
of [a:] as in Standard, sartin (certain), 
sarment (sermon), sartinly, sharling (shear- 
ling). Peacock also records larn (learn), 
arn (earn), concarn. 

Long 7 appears to have been generally pro- 
nounced [oi], point (pint), loie, woife, 
toimes, swoin, soide, quoiet, etc. This is not 
now the normal Lincolnshire pronunciation, 
which Wright analyses as [ai], but the pro- 
nunciation used by Miss Banks is also con- 
sistently used in Tennyson’s poems in the 
Lincolnshire dialect. Before gh, long i was 
pronounced as [i:], in the Northern manner, 
neet (night), leet (light), and also dee (die). 
The same pronunciations are noted by Pea- 
cock. Miss Banks gives one spelling which 
varies from this rule, namely noit (night): 
the spelling may possibly be a mistake in- 
duced by woife, toime, etc. 

Long o, derived principally from 0O.B. 
[a:], is written dda, gdda (go), ndda (no), 
or oa, hoam (home), aloan, sto-an, who-al, 
bo-ath, po-ast, kno-as (knows), and ouates 
(oats). Peacock says of this sound, ‘‘ oa 
sounds like 00-a quickly pronounced and is 








Words used in S.W. Lincolnshire,’ E.D.S., 1886. 
Edward Peacock ‘A Glossary of Words used 
in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham.’ 
2nd edition; E.D.S., 1889. 
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generally written od.’’ This description 
would seem to apply to Miss Banks’s spell- 


ings. 

OF header form of the Standard diphthong 
ow, [au], was used, as in avur (our), naow 
(now), haow, aout, gaown. ‘‘ You’”’ and 
“vour’’ were sounded yeau, yeaur. 

Short u was pronounced with the rounded 
vowel [u], the Standard pronunciation in 
“bull,” as: moonth, tooche, moony (money), 
joost, joonket, ciim, sipper, husband, 
ip, etc. ‘*‘One’’ was sounded, as in York- 
shire, won, the vowel probably being an un- 
rounded form of short 0. Long wu was pro- 
nounced, apparently, as [ju:] in stre, ws’d, 
sirely, and the same spelling is used in stich. 

In ‘‘ half,’ ‘‘ calf,” the old Elizabethan 
form was retained, hauf, cauf: the same pro- 
nunciations are recorded for these and simi- 
lar words in the ‘E.D.D.’ Short o was ap- 
parently sometimes pronounced like Standard 
short u, hug (hog), dug (dog). ‘‘ Burn,”’ 
“ worse,’ ‘‘ first,’’ are all written with @, a 
spelling which apparently represents the 
Standard vowel in moon, June, etc. ‘‘ Did ”’ 
and ‘will’? were sounded with short u, 
dud, wull: these forms are usually held to 
be derived from the Southern dialects of 
Middle English. 

A few consonantal pronunciations are of 
interest. Final r appears to have been vocal- 
ised; it is usually written ar, which seems 
to represent the neutral vowel [a], de-ar, 
the-ar (there), e-ar (ere), swe-ar, ro-ar, 
afo-ar, etc. Metathesis of r was fairly com- 
mon, as in cruds (curds), fromaty, Cattern, 
brust (burst), rats (warts). Final -dge and 
-tch were frequently pronounced as stop con- 
sonants, [g|] and [k], brig (bridge), rig 
(ridge), flig’d (fledged), pick (pitch), thack 
(thatch), bink (bench); but s, sh were some- 
times used instead of tch, dishe (ditch), 
scras (scratch). ‘‘ Gate’? was pronounced 
yeat; the initial consonant was omitted in 
east (yeast); and ‘‘ make,’’ ‘‘ take,’’ were 
sounded ma, ta, maies (makes), tane (taken). 
In plough, through, gh was pronounced [f], 
pliff, thruff. All these consonantal pronun- 
ciations were still used in Lincolnshire at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Most of these features of the dialect, and 
a number of others of lesser note, are sum- 
marised in a dialect song in the MS. entitled 
“ The Scolding Wife, a New Song in the 
Lincolnshire Dialect. Written by an experi- 
enced man, and set to Musick by Mr. Van- 
nicl.” No clue is given to the identity of 
the “experienced man,’’ but Mr. Vanniel 
was among the occasional contributors to 








Miss Banks’s collections of words. The 
music, which is a very poor example of the 
conventional eighteenth-century jig, written 
in triplets, is not worth reproduction, but the 
words, although they have no poetic value, 
are of some interest as being among the first 
specimens of the modern English Dialect 
literature. The verses follow the conven- 
tional dialogue between husband and wife: 


Husband. 
Cam lets ha aour sapper I prithe my Keate, 
Yeau see I’m cimd hoam Girl before it be leat, 
I left Nibor Swig at the Ealhouse my Dear, 
And just as heed axd for a fresh point o’ beer. 
Wife. 
Im stire that’s a Loie for yeau Liquorish Sot, 
Yeau’d ne-ar for my seake le-ave yeaur she-ar 
of a pot 
De yeau think I’m a Be-ast or a Stock or a 
Sto-an 
To le-ave yeaur poor Wo-if hafe the Noit he-ar 
aloan. 
I’m sfire my farst Hisband while I were his 
Woife, 
Dear man he ne-ar ds’d me so ill iv his loife. 
Bud he were a good man and ne’ar loik a hig, 
Ceame fiddled and Bullocking hoam fra his 
Mag. 
Husband. 
I prithe de-ar Cattern be pe-acefull at ho-am, 
Or else to be sire I min fetch out Jadge thim, 
For all naow yeau mak2 such a fiiss and a ro-ar 
[ heant been at th’ Ealhouse the who-al week 
afo-ar. 
Wife. 
Bud I’m sartinly sfire yeau Eal-sicking Be-ast, 
Yeau were the-ar the last Moonth sevns toimes 
at the le-ast 
And naow to be sfire yeaur as drank as a swoin, 
Yeau cudna be wurse had ye guzzled i’ woin 
Most sfirely yeau Belking and pot-bellied Dug, 
Yeau’l ware all I addle a dea i’ wun’ Jug, 
I wish my first Husband were living just naou, 
And then I had never been married to yeau. 


Husband. 


Adzooks the-ars noa be-aring this Clatter and 
Riot, 

[ sirely mun be-at ye an yeau we-ant be quiet, 

Yeaur tunge hangs a loase and it Clatters as 


well, 

As e-ar did the Clapper of aour Parish Bell. 

Wife. 

As sfre as yeau tooch bud wun soide o’ my 
Fe-ace, 

I’ll goa to the Jastice and swe-ar to the Pe-ace. 

ba Squoire kno-as well what Drinkard yeau 
e-a, 

and he’al do me justice and that yeau shall 
se-a, 





2 mae in another copy. 
3 se-aven, another copy 
4 won, another copy 
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° ! 
And for sartin to ma yeau asheam’d o’ yeaur 


if, 
And of fising so badly so Quoiet a woife. 
I’l goa to the Parson and tell him d’ye sea, 
To pre-ach iv his Sarment haow wicked ye bea. 
Husband. 
Adzooks bud I winna be rattled to de-ad, 
This Clatter will sartinly split up my he-ad, 
T’l ma yeau bo-ath Quoiet and pea-ceable bea, 
Or il ge ye no moony to ware i’ yeaur Tea. 
And I’! barn yeaur fine Gaown that so highly 
yeau prize, 
And I'l hang up yeaur Dug that ye luve as 
yeaur Eyes, 
And I’] ma ye up Hissey and ta aout the Ke-a, 
And then yeau may scoald ’tis no matter to 
me-a. 
Wife. 
Had e-ar a poor woif sich a Barbarous Man, 
I’m stfire naow I does all the best as I can, 
Bud when yeau cim hoam yeau’re so cross to 
yeaure woife, 
She can’t get a strait word fro yeaure mouth 
for her loife. 


The largest single group of words in the 
glossaries consists of the names given to 
geese. A similar list of names for horses 
appears in Peacock’s glossary. The present 
list consists mainly of personal names or de- 
scriptive names, viz.: Bedside goose, Bellows 
bag, Blue back Wakefield, Boakey, Bow-wow, 
Brawler, Chimney goose, Cole-seed Copple- 
Goose, Dame Bute, Few Cloaths, Goble guts, 
Granny Grey, Grantee, Grimble check, Grog, 
Hard Times, Hazel Dork (a gander), Hog- 
magomery, Huckleback, John of Gaunt, Moll 

Jallop, Mrs. Fussey, Old Gid, Old Hodge, 
Old ney, Nan Donaby, Poak eater, 
Queen Goose, Queen of the Cupboard, Robin- 
son Crusoe (a gander), Rye Tail, Scrat 
Mamee, Shagg, Shan Cap, Skute, Snatcher, 
Spitfire, Tatler, Tea-pot, The Bride, Topple 
Dun, Turkey Dun, Wakefield Dun, White- 
faced Beedy, White Hewet. A few notes are 
added on some of these names. ‘‘ Queen of 
the cupboard ”’ and ‘‘ Bedside-goose ’’ were so 
called, it is explained, because they hatched 
their young in those places, and the name 
‘Old Rodney ’’ was given to a gander be- 
cause he was a great fighter. 

The most interesting note, however, relates 
to ‘‘ John of Gaunt,’’ a natie which records 
an old Lincolnshire tradition. The bird was 
so called because he himself and his company 
were lost a long time, 
alluding to a report that prevails amongst 
some of our old Men, that John of Gaunt and 
his servant were lost beyond the Sea, and made 
a vow that if God would bring him safe to 
England again he would give the greatest Gift 
that ever was given by man, and then fell 
asleep; and when he awaked he found himself 








upon All Hill by Bolinbroke: and meeting a 
man pointed to Hornby and asked the name 
of that village? on being told it was Hagnaby 
he answered if that be Hagnaby it shall be 
tythe free for ever. And the gift he gave was 
the East and West Fens in the following 
manner : 

“T give the East Wood and the West Wood 
to the poor inhabitants of the Soke of Bolin. 
broke, so long as the grass grows upwards and 
the rain falls downwards.” 


It would be of doubtful value to reproduce 
now the whole of the lists in Miss Banks's 
MS. It is a pity that the document was not 
utilised by the English Dialect Society at the 
time it was publishing the dialect glossaries, 
as a reprint of it would have formed an in- 
teresting volume. At the present time, the 
chief interest of the volume is the additional 
information which it gives about the Lincoln- 
shire dialect. I have compared the words in 
the MS. with Cole’s and Peacock’s glossaries 
and with the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
About two-thirds of the words which appear 
in Miss Banks’s collections were still used 
in Lincolnshire at the end of the nineteenth 
century. But there remain nearly three hun- 
dred words which are not so recorded. Some 
of them do not appear in the ‘ E.D.D.’ at 
all, some are found in dialects remote from 
Lincolnshire, and a large number are re- 
corded ‘as characteristic of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire and the English counties further 
North. The Lincolnshire speech belongs to 
the Northern group of dialects, and it is 
probable that the last group of words had 
escaped the notice of Brogden, Cole and Pea- 
cock, whose glossaries supplied almost the 
whole of the details of Lincolnshire dialect in 
the ‘ B.D.D.’ Some of them may have fallen 
out of use by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but it seems more probable that they 
were used in parts of the county not covered 
by the three published glossaries. 

These three hundred words form, therefore, 
a definite contribution to our knowledge of 
the dialect, and I have for that reason 
thought it worth while to assemble them into 
a small glossary. The definitions are those 
given in the MS., and the occasional notes 
which are given in square brackets are my 
own. I have distinguished words which the 
‘E.D.D.’ records in other Northern dialects 
by prefixing an asterisk. Words which Miss 
Banks did not admit to her four ‘‘ editions” 
are distinguished with a dagger. 


ADLING, a goose two years old. 

+AcaTeways, “to go agateways,” to accom- 
pany some part of the way. [Wright records 
“ agatewards ” as a Lincolnshire form, with 
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the same meaning]. — 
+ALLAMORT, sunk, dejected. undone. 
Amwper, (Marsh Chapel), a sheet or flake of 


ice. : 

*+ANAUNTRINS, if so be. : 

Anprew, a sheet or flake of ice. 

+Antics or Aurics, lest. — f : 

+ARPENT, witty, smart, ingenious or docile. 

*+Arr, scar or mark of small pox. 

+As Asty, as readily, willingly, perhaps from 
hastily. [Wright derives the word from “as 
lief,” but does not record “ as asly.’’]. 

Ataintna, a basket for catching Eels. 
Arrramite, a dwarfish person. 
turf. [Probably connected with 
“ bo Nee 3 

a BaGRAMENT, importunate stuff, 
nonsense. [Peacock records ‘“ Bagment ” 
meaning rubbish]. 

+Bawit, Lanthorn. j 

Bearing Band, a rope to tie up a bottle of 
Fodder. 

+Bevis, between beef and veal. 

+Buce [v.] drink immoderately. {Connected 
with “ belch ” which has the same meaning in 
Yorkshire]. 

BLECKENS, resembles, 

Buzz, clear white water. . 

+Bieep [v.], of a Man, as he bleeds freely, 
ie. he gives or pays liberally; of Corn, when 
it yields largely. Perhaps this last signifies to 
blade well. 

Burruer, ex. “ all muck and Blether,” dirt. 

+Biusn [v.], to resemble another. 

Bosss, (East Fen), a kind of Fuel. 

Bouts, flags. Generally called cat-tails, of 
which door-mats and church hassocks are made. 


+BouuTH, size, bulk. 

+Brame, bramble, Brier [a form of 
“bramble ”’}. 

Branvery, wood-work of a House. [Wright 


gives this word as Scottish]. 
+Brasuy, brittle. ‘ 
*+Braz_e, [v.], dry crisp, as Hay in a hot 


Sun. 
Brauner, haughty. [Wright has this word 
[Wright 


as a verb but not as an adjective]. 
BravNnGIne, prancing in a Horse. 
has not this application: he records it in the 
sense “ strutting ” as applied to men]. 
*+Breape [v.], spread. 
Breams, brambles [A 
“bremble,” “ bremblé ’’]. 
Brewirt, « good Eel 
+Broe [v.], to dig. 
Broce [v.], to butt. 
Bu.urront, a low tuft of coarse grass. 
Burton [v.], to cut off the branches of a fallen 
tree. 
*+Canex [v.], to carry. 
+CaDGER, a carrier. 
+Cantouzip [v.], to derange, confound. 
+Cuarkep, [of vig? turning sour. i 
+Ciametne Bricas, piling them for burning. 
+Cuirty, generous. ; 
+Ciivcx, a brood of young chickens. [A 


shortening of 


Cute Starr, a leaping pole. [Wright records 
“clout,” a pole}. 

*+Cossy, brisk, lively. 

+Couprick, [of one] that cannot bear cold. 
+CoLLYFOGLE, wheedle, cheat. [Wright records 
“collifobble ” used in West Yorkshire]. 
Comp An Enp, come faster. 

Cosny, squashy. 

+Cowsvuck.e, Paizle or Cowslip. 

*+Cras, Cros, [v.], to crow over one. 
Crap@ine Banks, heightening banks. (Wright 
records “ cradge,” a bank to keep a river from 
overflowing]. 

*+CRAKE, a crow. 

*+CRAKEFOOT, crowfoot. 

+CREELE, a pewter Case 

CREELS, water aloe. 

*+CreEM, [v.], to convey away slyly. [Wright 
records this word in Lancs, and Cheshire, in 
the sense “ steal ”’]. 

CrinkELe [v.], to submit. 

*Crock, a little old sheep. 

Crouncy, frisky in a horse. [Wright cites 
the verb “ crounch,” to prance, but none of his 
Lincolnshire correspondents knew the word]. 

+Croungy, mettlesome [a variant of 
* crouncy ”’}. 

+CruzzLED, crusted over with ice. 

+CustInet, pincushion. 

*+Darre [v.], to daunt. 

+Darre, dough if underbaked, dough. [Cole 
records “ daffy,” doughy]. 

+Dae [v.], to hack or break the edge of a 
knife. 

Daasite, Meat between Meals. 

Dasstiry, quickness of parts. 
corruption of “ audacity ”’}. 

Daut Duck, dabchick, 

+Deepy, industrious or notable. 

*+DessaB_y, constantly. 

+Dippon or Dirner [v.], shake with cold. [The 
latter variant is recorded by Wright]. 

Dineer, a hard knock. 

+DISCUMFUMFRIGATED, discomposed. 

+DitrerinG, daubing up. 

Dowty WEATHER, muggy weather. 

Drare Yows, Ewes that are selected to be 
sold. [Wright records “drape” only in the 
sense, barren]. 

i Geese, Geese that are selected to be 
sold. 

+Dree Puppine, firm pudding 

mews (East Fen), Fishing with Flues (sic 
—‘“‘flies? ’’), 

DytinG, remains of an old Ditch. [Wright 
records this as a Lincs. word, but gives the 
meaning “a small excavation of drainage ’’}. 

*Easkins, House Eyes. [Wright does not 
record this form, but gives a common North- 
ern and Midland form “ easin(g),” although 
not for Lincs]. 

Enpways, forwards. [Peacock has the variant 
* endards ”’). 

+Favce f[v.], to 
“fagged’”’]. 

Farry, gently. 


(Probably a 


tire. (Peacock gives 





variant upon ‘“‘cletch’’ recorded by Cole]. 


Cioor, a Post-and-Rail Fence across a Bank. 


+Famste [v.], hesitate. [Wright records the 
| word in the sense “ stutter ”’]. 
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Famsie [v.], to eat slowly, to make nothing 
out. [Wright gives first meaning, “to eat 
with no appetite ”’). 

*+FaRRANTLY, handsome. 

+Ferr, well provided for. 

+Frrns, triangle to load a pair of Cutts. 

+FEstTInG, a fastening penny, LEarnest. 
[Wright records “ festing penny ’’}. 

Fewrer [v.], to Pemex « 

Fire Fane Tatt, Red-Start. 

Fire Prop, poker. 

Fioruer Guass, float grass. 

Forxkep Rosin, earwig. [Wright records the 
variant, “ forkin-robin”’]. 

Four, furrow. 

Frem Person, stranger. [Wright records 
the Lincolnshire variant, “ frim folks ”’]. 

+F Rransy, rash, 

+F rim, loose, spungy. 

+FrvueGarD, sad or melancholy. 

Fuitament, fodder. 

Futturr, manure. 

+Fuzzex, Foisen, natural moisture 
thing. 

Gap (a fishing), rod. 

Gatarum (South Marsh), a green lane. 

+Gateway, path. 

+Garussine, “to go a gatussing,”’ 
a part of the way home with friends. 
is a variant of “ agateways,” q. v.] 

+Gavpy, same as ting-tang. 

Gaw-Goose.y, simple. 

Gerry Gaunt, a material of which Walls of 
Houses are made about Revesby. 

+Gissy Gossy, [of] two women riding on one 
Horse. 

+Giav, Giy, or Guu [v.], to stare at. 

Gon, a slough. 

Gop Frixcn, a yellowhammer. 

*+GRATH, sure. 

GRIMBLED, grizzled. 

Grow’p, burnt too [sic]. 

+Grouse [v.] to eat. 

+GrurreD, soiled with sand, as Hay is after 
a flood. 

Gouynine Sout, a Fen Boat. 
* gunning boat ’’]. 

Hae, part of the wood where the timble has 
lately been felled. 

*Haacoer, a Feller of Timber. 

HaxincG, a Punishment used by the Bankers 
when one of their comrades is idle; which is 
to bury him up to the Chin in the earth, and 
draw him out by the ears. [Cole records 
“ Hake” v., in the sense “to idle about ’’]. 

Havmp, slatfernly. 

Hawmine, stupid. 

+Haye Water [v.], to raise it with a scoup. 

Hye [n.], in a hurry. 

+Hiiers, elder-trees. 
variant]. 

HInGie, a snare to catch a duck in. pple on 
records this as an East Anglian word mean- 
ing “a wire snare ”’]. 

Hirrrncs, children’s petticoats. 

*+HippInGHOLp, a plan of gossiping or meet- 
ing of servants, 

HoutakIn, romping. 

Hoven, swelled. 


of any- 


to return 


[This 


[Wright gives 


[A pronunciation 


Huncuy Day, [a day when there is] a cold 
dry wind, {Wright gives “hunch,” ag in 
“a cold hunch March ”’’]. 

*+Hur«iine, shrinking with cold. [Wright 
gives the meaning of this word as “ cower, 
huddle,” ete.]. 

+Hustie, a large quantity of People, a whole 
hustle. [From “household ”?]. 

I’m Sorety Ont, I am not well. 

Jape, a horse. 

JoonKet oF Tome (Brocklesby), nick of time, 

Jum, an earthernware saucepan. 

+Kes [v.], to surprise with difficulty, 

+Kesine anp Lawine, a Phrase. [Wright re. 
cords the Lines. phrase “‘ He keb’d and cawd,” 
in which “keb’d” means “ panted” or 
“sobbed.” The present example may be a 
corruption of this phrase, or “ kebing” may 
mean “ fighting,” the phrase then having the 
meaning “ fighting and going to law ”’]. 

Keit, a surfeit. 

+Keit Carrion, a term of vulgar reproach. 

Kemp, a bad eel. 

Kenspecy, to know Stock by sight. (Wright 
gives the meaning as “to mark or brand s0 
as to know by sight ’’]. 

+Kicxis, ticklish, shy. [A pronunciation 
variant of “ tickle ’’]. 

Kipoger, a Higler who sells Fish. [Wright 
records this word as used in the Midlands 
for ‘ huckster ”’]. 

+Kup, the staples of a Pot, by which the 
Bow is fastened. [Cole gives “ kalp,” but 
defines it as meaning the handle itself]. 

+Kinx, [v.], to cough. [Cole records 
* kink-cough,” whooping-cough, and “ kink,” 
breath with difficulty]. 

Kwnacker, collar maker. 

t+Laxe [v.], to play, wanton. [The former 
meaning is recorded by Wright, but not the 
latter]. 

Lammock, a Lamb Hog, a sheep between half 
and a year old. 

LANGLED, beat. 

LaNGLep Sipe, when a Sheep or a Horse has 
a fore-foot and a hind one tied together with 
a band, 

_Laneten Cross, when the right fore-foot is 
tied with a band to the left hind-foot. 

Leck, leisure. 

Lexse, grain of wood. 

+Leese [v.], to pick up one kind of Corn 
from another. 

Licntine on Ye, waiting for you. 

Litty Low (Marsh Chapel), hot with weather 
or exercise, 

*t+tLirx, nimble, brisk, 

Lirne Weatuer, calm weather. 

*+Loppine, moving heavily. 

+Locken’p (hair), iatangie’, disordered, 

*Louvre, the Cupola of a Pidgeon House, to 
let in the Birds. 

*tLowk [v.], to lick, beat or bang. 

Luccums or Luccum Winpows, Garret win- 
dows. 

*+Lyraine, thickening for the Pot. [Wright 
records “ lithening ” in Yorkshire). 

Mac, not shy. 





*Maxe Up a Doe [v.], tie up. 
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+MauicraG’p, much troubled. 

Marcy [v.], te amerce, 

Marrrey, a piece of grass between two plough 
Lands in a common field. [Wright defines the 
word as “the extreme boundary edge of a 
ditch outside the hedge ’’]. 

*Marran, fellow. [The word in the sense ‘ 
“one of a pair” is common in the North, but 
js not recorded by Wright for Lincs.]. 

Masker’p, disfigured by a fall or a blow. 
*+Mawky, maggotty, whimsical. | 

Mawm Lanp, mellow land. [Wright records | 
“mawmy,” warm, damp, of weather and soil]. 

+Miskirti, Jos, difficult job. 

+MISKOTELL, mysterious. 

Momment [ina], overcome with heat. 

Morration, a great many. 

Mort, a diseased Hide. 

Morties, a disease in the hoof of a beast. 
Original note: ‘‘A superstitious mode of 
attempting the cure of this Disease prevails 
here: a Turf on which the Beast’s lame foot 
has trod, is taken up and turned, and as the 
grass on it decays, the Disease is supposed to 
Decrease.” 

Moustine, puzzling. 

+Mustine, slow and pottering. 

+Moustins, fen fuel. 

+Narter [v.], to gnash. 

— Jack, a kind of toad that runs very 
ast. 

+Nean, posterior. 

Near, the pole of a wain. 

Nirerine, striving. 

Nor Spet, Trap ball. 

Nove, ex. “the Potatoes nuff very fast”; 
enough (when they were in the oven and some 





baked enough, other nearly). 

Nonty, a little tidy woman. 

Oto Farranp, more sensible than appearance 
or age promises, 

+Ourrane [v.], to overcharge, 

+Ozx, hard Gravel. 

Paneine, tricks. 

*PartLins, almost. 

tPertity, Perrrisn, 
“ petty ei 2 y 

*Pinet, a magpie. 

Por--Noppies, tad-poles. 

Poy, a pole to push a boat on with. 

*Proaa.e, to poke. 

Puteap, a Kite. 

Purpy, captious, 

Porrock, a buzzard. 

Quamine, sickening. Original note: “ The 
flesh of an animal killed at the last extremity 
called quailed meat.” [Wright gives “ quail 
mutton,” the mutton of a sheep which died 
from natural causes, drowning, etc. But he 
does not note its use in Lines. ]. 

+Quiney, upon the fret, sour. 

Quiry, a quibble. 

Rampart, a road rounded up. 

tRame, to ramble. [A shortened form: cf. 
brame]. 

tRizom [v.], to rise in Pease or other Pulse; 
to form them into long Heaps, a substitute 
for cooking. 

Ron, mud. 


Pirtts. [Cole records 


of “ scroudge 
ete.]. 





tRucx l[v.], to cluck. 
+Rusr [as] garden in Rue; in disorder. 
+Scappie, ticklish. 

Sceip [v.], to let down, as a cart. 
ScRAFFLEMENTS, refuse. 
ScREDDLB, a Fish. 
+Scruper [v.], to rub. 
*”” meaning to 


[Possibly a variant 
squeeze, crowd, 


+Scrup.ie [v.], to hustle, huddle together. 

+SHape, a quill. 

*+SHALE, an awkward gait. 

+SneaL [v.], to separate, a curds from the 
whey. 

SHERIFFS, a kind of 


Aurora’ Borealis. 


| [Wright gives the word as meaning a red or 


yellow colour in the sky portending rain}. 
SHERIFFS, services. 
SHILTRIST, most sheltered. 


*+Smte Disn, a dish with the bottom sup- 
plied with a gauze or linen to strain milk 
through. 


Sines, long grass growing on the sea-bank. 

+Stack a Trapss, an Idle girl. (Boston). 

+Siam [v.], to spoil, wear at. 

*Stare [v.]. to slip or slide. 

+Stauky, slimy. [Wright records this as 
Scottish]. 

Suipper [v.], to humbug. 

+Suiray, Sieapy, blacksmith’s anvil. 

Stoy [v.], to dirty. 

*+SmirK |v.], to smile, look pleasant. 

*SmooT, a passage or entry. 

+Smutt [v.], to beat or get the 
[Wright defines as “ beat severely ”’]. 

Snick Snagit, a, curling up (particularly 
burnt leather). [Wright defines as “a tangle 
in thread ete.’’]. 

Sotz A Pie [v.], to take it by the ears (said 
of a dog). 

+Sowze [v.], to worry, applied to nigs. [Cole 
gives the meaning as “to pull by the ears ”). 

*Sparn A Lams [v.], to wean a lamb. 

Spank-Wuew, tossing up a toad. 

*+Spar [v.], [to spar a door], fasten. 

*+Spawny, well grown. 

*SpeLper [v.], to spell. 

SprrrLocatep, ashamed of being in love. 


better. 


SpiercuinG, the cracking of an egg by a 
chicken as it hatches. 
+SprinGwe..,  stripling. [A variant of 


** springald ”’]. 

+Spup, a short knife. 

+SquasH [v.], to break or mash. 

StarKen, straightened in circumstances. 

+STETCHELL, a mean _ insignificant fellow, 
rascal. [Wright gives the word as obsolete, 
and defines it as “troublesome child ”’}. 

+Strne [v.], to walk fast. [Peacock gives the 
word “strine” meaning a stride]. 

Srounp or A Tres, the stool of a tree. 

+SrrRIpE, an avenue. 

Stunt, steep. 

Stuntaae, a baulk. 

Srurks, curly potatoes. 

+Swane [v.], to shut a Door violently, with a 
noise. 

+Swane [v.], to swing, as a gate. 

*Swes [v.], to swoon. 
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+TerRit, a fright. 

+THake, of a horse touched in the wind: ex. 
He trots fast but he thakes sorely. 

Tuete, Tite, Thickset, as Grass. 

*+THRoppEN, thriven, grown fat. 

+Tick Tack, in a tick tack: in Disorder. 

*TossecaTeD, troubled 

+Troys, weights in general. 

Trunket, East (Yeast) tub. 

*Tursot, halibut. 

*Twinek, (Brocklesby), Earwing. 

+T wir, weights, either Troy or avoirdupois. 

*+T witch Beit, Earwig. 

+Twuaey, lazy. 

Unver Beck, the tub that the liquor runs into 
from the Mash-Tub. (Wright records this as 
East Anglian, in the form ‘“ under-back ”’}. 

UNSHOVELL’D, dirty. [Wright records this in 
Yorkshire in the form ‘“ unshooled ’’]. 

*+Wanty, broad girt [h.]j, used by Carriers to 
their pack saddles. 

Warsvck.e, a Grub in a Cow’s back. [Wright 
records this as East Anglian, in the form 
“ warbeetle ”’]. 

*+Wauart [v.], to cross, contradict. 

*+WHISKET, a small basket. 

*WuitTeRInG, peevish. [Wright has’ the 
Northern use of this adjective, but records 
only the verb “ whitter ” for Lincs]. 

Waizzie, Wuee’eL, Away [v.], convey slily. 

+Wuotte [v.], to whine, cry. (Cole records 
“ whittle’ to vex; the word is a variant of 
“ whitter,” q.v.]. 

+Winmsie, Wams.e, Ov’rR, [v.], to overlay chil- 
dren. lIcf. Cole’s “ whenble,” turn upside 
down]. 

+Winpie [v.], to windle corn with a whaps, 
to dress with a van. 

Wirrrix, a large weazle. [A form of “ Whit- 
rack” which Wright records in Lincs.]. 

+Wonty, very, woundy 

+Yaups, anp Gosters, awkward country ladies. 
[ef. Cole “‘ yaup,’ shout]. 

Yeruer, a hedge bind 

+Yoon, Yung, oven. 

Youts, a kind of grass, 


WILLIAM MATTHEWS, PH.D. 
Birkbeck College, 


HANGING LONDON.—1. St. Dunstan’s 
Clock, Fleet Street.—On the old church, 
‘‘the Giants of St. Dunstan’’ were in an 
alcove carved in wood, striking the hours on 
bells. They were made by Thomas Harrys, 
of Water Lane, in 1671; he received £35 in- 
stead of his proposed £80, and the old clock, 
the new clock being a large gilt dial, over- 
hanging the street in front of the figures. 
When the church was pulled down, in 1831, 
the figures were purchased by the Marquis 
of Hertford, for £210, and set up at his 
villa, afterwards known as ‘‘ St. Dunstan’s,”’ 








mere, they have been restored to their old 
home and were formally unveiled by Mr, 
Cecil Harmsworth on 24 Oct. 

2. 20, Queen Anne’s Gate. The Daily Tele. 
graph (23 Oct., p. 5) states that Lord Pal- 
merston was born here in 1784, but the 
‘ D.N.B.’ states that he was born at Broad- 
lands, Hants. Lord Riddell, the newspaper 
proprietor, lived in this house, which a 
now become the headquarters of Seager, 
Evans and Co., Ltd., the distillers. 

J. ARDAGH. 

HE WOLF ‘‘ THAT’S FOE TO MAN,’— 

Huntsmen, foresters and heyes, or en- 
closures for deer, in early manorial surveys, 
etc.,, naturally find frequent reference, yet 
relatively scarce are the mentions of the wolf- 
pits (fosse), or the Divaria, sometimes far 
from important rivers, for preserving on cer- 
tain manors the captured salmon, lampreys, 
or occasional sturgeon. Hence, it may be 
worth recording examples as reminding us 
more vividly of sporting, as well as social, 
conditions far different from our own. 

For, in the neighbourhood in front of me, 
east and south along the Cotteswold, I find 
reference to a ‘‘ Wulf-pyt’’ at Coberley (of 
the original Berkeleys), and another, likewise 
theirs, at Nibley; while between these, at 
Miserden, was a “ wolf-haye,’’ or enclosure 
(perhaps for preserving the ‘animal for sport- 
ing, or rather Sunday-baiting with hounds). 
Brimsfield of the redoubtable Giffaids, hard 
by the last place, had its own; while, at 
Olveston there was a ‘‘ wulf-rugge,’’ or ridge 
haunted by this animal. 

Curiously, one of these examples is taken 
from a jotting, or note, by Wolfe, on one of 
his designs that made queer sport with the 
north side of the castle at Berkeley. 

Sr.C. B. 


ORTHERN ARCHERY RECORDS.— 
From ‘ Local Records of South Durham,’ 
1819 to 1827, the following are taken: 
July 31, 1821: 


The annual meeting of the Darlington and 
Richmond Archers was held at the latter place. 
The ancient silver arrow was won by Mr George 
Croft, Richmond, and the subscription silver 
cup was awarded to Mr. Thomas Bowmat, 
Richmond. Mr. Octavius Leefe was honoured 
by the appointment of Captain of Numbers, 
and Mr. Robert Wilson of Darlington, now of 
Yarm, Lieutenant of the Target. 


Aug. 20, 1823: 


The ancient society of Darlington Archers held 
their annual shooting match, which resulted 





in Regent’s Park. 
Through the generosity of Lord Rother- 


in Mr. James Trenholm winning the silver cup, 
Mr. William Stamper the silver arrow, ami 
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old Mr. Bright Wass the silver medal. ’ O ; 
ol ge aa Readers’ Queries. 
‘ele. APTAIN WARD, PIRATE. — The in- AXWORK SHOW.—The followi t 
Dal. famous acts of the Kentish pirate, Cap- W appears in the Lord Mayor's Waiting 
bvl tain John Ward, created so great a public | Rook, vol. xiv., under date 20 Nov., 1685: 
vad- interest during the years 1606-9 that besides Wider ine hh Lenin anita J hn H 
uper several ballads, two pamphlet biographies Schalck J Permitt oy i oar within “this 
a came from the press, and later a play M | City and liberties of divers peeces of wax worke 
ger which the action centred round his activities. | representing severall Monarchs and potentates 
‘ There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of | of Europe he doeing nothing prejudituall to 
. the prose narratives, since some of the facts; his Majesties peace. 
9 are verifiable by extant documents yet among! Do any of your readers know of earlier 
eh the records of the High Court of Admiralty. | instances of such shows? The ‘ N.E.D.’ has 
> Research enables the list of captured ships | no example as early as the above. 
reys, to be greatly extended. In 1606 Ward is de- PE J 
yet seri as captain of the Gift, when in oo, ee 
= association with Abraham Crafton (Grafton A ‘WHITE HORSE” IN NORTH 
far of the tracts), Joseph Longeastle, Geoffrey AFRICA.—Berkshire men and West of 
aa Wiseman, and Anthony Johnson, captain of | England archaeologists may be as surprised 
~<a a pinnace, he forcibly took the ship, John| 4. [ am (or sonality some may not), to hear 
; “a the Baptist. For this act of piracy these| o¢ « . white horse of amazing size » ont in 
cial, eran ee eee — ——y the side of a mountain in the Riff country 
Ward’ y vote g f C on the north coast of Africa. This casual 
me, ard's greatest successes was OH \yprus, On| statement I meet with in an unlikely quarter, 


16 Apr., 1607, when, being in a vessel called | , }; ‘ . 
find "be , , ~~ | @ little volume entitled ‘A Miscellany of 
, (of the Ruby, he took the Venetian ship Wine,’ by C. W. Berry, published by Con- 


\ Soderina, with goods valued at ‘‘ one hun-| table in’ 1932—p. 37. M 
ewise ‘ p. 57. Mr. Berry saw the 
e, at dred times p wee thousand — h In the figure when flying from Gibraltar but says 
osare bill he is described as of Plymouth (as in| 15 more about it. Can any fuller informa- 

Barker’s report) but in a later indictment | tion be given? 
— he is said to be of London. With unconscious & W. W. Gut 
i 8), irony he is invariably styled ‘‘ gentleman ” i se ; 

. rather than ‘‘ mariner.” Depositions evi- | (‘' HE COPTIC CHURCH.—Reading a state- 
Pe: dence that in Tunis he disposed of his plunder ment that a number of Protestants and 
i to the “‘ Crosman ’’ or Bey, the most import- | Catholics were members of the Coptic Church, 
relia ant official, who retailed them in the/| | should be glad to know whether there is 
aa markets, any Coptic Church in London, or in England. 
a In the play by Robert Daborne. ‘ The| Can any reader kindly give me this inform- 

Christian turn’d Turk,’ 1612, in which Ward | ation ? 

is one of the principal characters, the drama- C. TynpaLL WULCKO. 
us tist thought that he was originating in mak- 142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
DS.— ing him a renegade, but he actually did be- ‘ ; 
ham,’ come Turk if we may believe lieve, the eS ee ee is some differ- 
: traveller, who also relates that Ward finally ence ood (2) as to (1) the site of Pen- 

settled permanently in Tunis, where one of Face (2) ba meaning of the name 
n and his hobbies was rearing chickens from incu- | ~ ©7%0-Cructum. enno,”’ of a 
ion hetors. sents no difficulty, while ‘“‘ crucium oes 
Pp ; eee ' . occasion differences. If any of your readers 
George Contemporary with this Captain Ward| ..) settle our differen t chell bs + 
silver were two other pirates of the same surname, | ,...+ofy] em _— ae 
bbe Which leads to some confusion. Captain | ° i C Demmuar 
mbets: Harry Ward is noticed as having taken a : : 


; I ary ichfield. 
ow & ship chartered by Daborne’s father, but the satmmnnctadbede ascot 


popular writers on Poem have been mostly ACPHERSON FAMILY.—Captain John 
misled by Captain Philip Ward, who was at Macpherson was living at Picknoll Caw- 
hel the sacking of Porto Bello in 1601, and the| fold, Sussex, in 1824. I should welcome in- 

following year was indicted for taking the | formation about any of his descendants, with 
or Cub Serena off Sardinia. | particulars of births, deaths »nd marriages. 
v, an C. L’Estrance Ewen. He was cousin to Ranald Macdonald, who 
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died at Clurie in 1825. Please reply direct. 


Evan M. Macponatp. 
28, Holbein House, Pimlico Road, 
London, S.W. 


LIZABETH GREENHILL.—In noting the 

death of Elizabeth Greenhill, of Totten- 
ham High Cross, in 1768, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine states (xxxviii. 119) that ‘‘ in her 
youth she was celebrated in a gg called 
‘The Fair Quaker,’ written by Mr. [John] 
Bingley.’’ This poem was printed in Lon- 
don for J. Morphew in 1713 (folio: pp. iv 
12), and consists of 379 lines in rhymed 
couplets. I cannot identify Elizabeth Green- 
hill in the verses. Who was she? 


J. M. Buttocs. 


WVILLIAM WATTS, GOVERNOR OF 

BENGAL.—William Watts, Governor 
of Bengal, died in 1764. Some of his work 
in India is dealt with in a little book en- 
titled : 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal, Anno 
Dom. 1757. By which Meer Jaffeir was raised 
to the government of that province together 
with those of Bahar and Orixa. Including the 
motives to this enterprize: the method by 
which it was accomplish’d: and the benefits 
that have accrued from thence to that country, 
our United Company, trading to the East 
Indies and to the British Nation. Collected 
from the original letters and papers now in 
the possession of William Watts, Esq. (Lon- 
don: printed for A. Millar in the Strand, 
1764; 8vo. pp. vi + 122 + folding plan of the 
battle of Plassey. 

Watts was chief of the Factory in 1757, 
and was seized by Surajah Dowlah, though 
he was subsequently released. He is appar- 
ently the Governor Watts who married the 
daughter of James Farquharson. The latter 
died in Great Russell Street, August, 1768. 
What is known of Watts and his descend- 
ants? 

J. M. Buttocna. 


EN JONSON QUERY: UVEDALE: 
CARY. — Jonson’s Epigramme cxxv. 
(Works, folio, 1616), ‘‘To Sir Wil- 
liam Uvedale,” is followed by cxxvi., ‘‘ To 
his Lady, then Mrs. Cary.’’ He appears to 
be Sir William Uvedale, of Wickham, 
Hants., who died 1652; but the name of his 
wife is not given in Berry’s ‘ Hampshire 
Pedigrees.’ She cannot be Victoria Cary, 
daughter of first Viscount Falkland, who 
married a later Sir William Uvedale as his 
second wife, for she was christened in 1620. 

Who was Jonson’s Mrs. Cary? 

B. H. WN. 





$$. 


OCKING-CHAIRS ON SHIPS. — The 
private family cabins of the Great East. 
ern, launched in 1858, were all furnished 
with rocking-chairs. In no illustration of 
the new Queen Mary oan I find any rocking. 
chair. When was this type of chair given 

up on ships? 

J. LanpFearR Lucas. 


IOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION  DE- 
SIRED.—Can anyone give biographical 
information as to any of the following poets? 
(1) the Rev. Thomas Constable ; (2) Geoffrey 
Smith; (3) Graham R. Tomson; (4) Beverly 
Chew; (5) J. B. B. Nichols; (6) Anna Gan- 
non; (7) Alice Wernerd; (8) R. Corbet; 
(9) Walter Dearned, whose work is included 
by BE. V. Lucas in his ‘ Friendly Town.’ 
T. Cann Hucues. 
{Is not R. Corbet, the Bishop first of Oxford 


: then of Norwich (1582-1635) whose poems include 


the well-known ‘ Fairies Farewell 
rewards and Fairies.’’)]. 


LACES IN BOOKS: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT.—(a) Can anyone say from 
what original Mrs. St. Leger Harrison 
(‘‘ Lucas Malet ’’) drew her house of Brock- 
hurst so fully described in her novel, ‘ The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady ’? 
(b) What abbey had Mr. A. C. Benson in 
mind in writing his essay on ‘ The Abbey’ 


in his ‘ Thread of Gold’? 
T. Cann Hucues. 


YFFARD OF BUCKS.—Can anyone tell 
me the parentage of Sir George Gyffard 
of Bucks, whose will, dated Nov. 20, 1567, 
with codicil 1562, mentions his wife 
‘** Philipp,’? son Thomas Gyffard (not yet of 
age), daughters Prudence and Lettice, late 
brothers John, Raaf, and Nicholas Gyffard, 
godson George Gyffard, son of brother Nicho- 
las, and John, son of brother John. He 
also mentions children of tender age, leaves 
to other male children if Thomas dies under 
age. Sir George also mentions his sisters 
Anne and Alice Gyffard, and in the codicil, 
his sister, Jane Dauntsey, as well as a “ gen- 
tlewoman of Queen Mary,” whose name I 
could not decipher. 

Sir George’s wife was the widow of Edmund 
Sha, as he mentions his wife’s sons Edmond, 
Robert and Thomas Shaa, and their late 
father, Edmund Shaa. He also mentions 
‘‘son Thomas Gedge”? and ‘‘son James 
Gedge,’’ to which last he left the lease of 
Waltham, Margetting parish, Essex. Wer 
these sons-in-law or illegitimate sons, OF 


> (“ Farewell 
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what? He also mentions ‘‘ Cousen Thomas 
Colwell ’’ and ‘‘Cousen Elizabeth Huckman.’’ 

Was this Sir George Gyffard, the younger 
son, George, given in the Hants. Visitation 
of 1530 (p. 6)? The said Visitation states 
that Sir William Gifford married, secondly, 
Ellenor, daughter of Sir John Pawlett. 
Their son John married Joane, daughter of 
Henry Bruges of Berks. They had a number 
of children, not all of whom are named. The 
eldest son was John Gifford of Ichell, one of 
the younger sons was George, and an un- 
named daughter married ‘‘ Goddard of 
Wilts.” Was this daughter the ‘“‘ Anne Gif- 
ford, sister to Sir George,’’ who married 
Thomas Goddard of Ogbourne, Wilts., whose 
will was proved May 12, 1598? Was she the 
sister Anne mentioned in Sir George Gyf- 
fard’s will in 1557? A Goddard history gives 
their father as Sir William Gifford, but this 
may be a mistake. I want very much to 
identify Anne (Gifford) Goddard. If she 
was not the sister of Sir George whose will 
is quoted, who was she? 


ANNE FitzGeRA.p. 


[ 9CK.—Could any of your readers give me 
any information about the following: 
Henry Lok—English poet, 1553-1608. 
Thomas Lock—of Warnford, Rouge Dragon 
Pursuivant of Arms, 1767. 
John Lock—of Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


N. K. Locx. 


[An account of Henry Lok will be found in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’]. 
ETER OF AIGUEBLANCHE, BISHOP 
OF HEREFORD. — Pierre d’Aigue- 
blanche, Bishop of Hereford, who came from 
the Tarentaise and was of the family of the 
sires de Briancon (‘ Dict. d’Hist. et de 
géogr. ecclés.,’ i., col. 1131), died in Savoy 
m 27 Nov., 1268 (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., 
xxi. 203), apparently at Aiguebelle (‘ Dict. 
ut sup., col, 1132). He made a will in 1268 
(loc. cit.), presumably the one edited in 1926 
in ‘Camden Misc. xiv.’ (Roy. Hist. Soc.), 
which I have not seen. According to Abbé 
Joseph Garin, he was buried, as he wanted, 
in the collegiate church of Aiguebelle, which 
he had refounded (‘ Dict.,’ ut sup., cols. 
1131-2); early in the fifteenth century the 
canons erected over his tomb a bronze mauso- 
leum which was destroyed during the French 
Revolution (ibid., col. 1132). According to 
another account he was buried in Hereford 
Oathedral (Le Neve, ‘ Fasti Eccl. Angl.,’ ed. 
Hardy, i. 459) in the N. choir-aisle (Leland, 
‘Itin.,’ ed. Toulmin Smith, v. 182) and his 





heart sent to Aiguebelle (Le Neve, loc. cit.). 
Which is correct? Was the heart only in- 
terred at Ajiguebelle and the body sent to 
England, or vice versa, the heart alone going 
to Hereford? Or was one a cenotaph? 
BE se, 


UERIES FROM MACAULAY’S ‘ HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND.’—1. Chapt. i.— 
Who was the Puritan, ‘‘ one of the most stub- 
born of the stubborn sect,’’ who had his 
hand lopped off? Was it Peter Boschet? 
See Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ chapt. 
v., p. 307. 

2. Chapt. ii.—Macaulay gives a quotation 
from the ‘ Last Speech and Dying Words of 
Thos. Pride.’ What is meant by | the people | 
‘“‘ call me all the names in the rainbow ”’? 

5. Chapt. iv.—In a note on Churchill, 
Macaulay quotes Pope: 

The gallant, too, to whom she paid it down 

Lived to refuse his mistress half-a-crown. 

Winston Churchill, in his ‘ Life of Marl- 
borough,’ vol. i., p. 63; also quotes it, add- 
ing two more lines, and says they are from 
Pope’s Imitation of Horace. I cannot find 
the passage. I have searched both the Globe 
ed. and Ewin and Courthope’s Library 
ed. many times without success, and the 
index of the latter edition renders no help. 
Why did not Churchill and Macaulay give 
the numbers of the lines? 

4. Chapters iv. and vi.—In both the Con- 
vent of the Visitation of Chaillot is men- 
tioned. Where was it? I have tumbled over 
a large number of French histories, maps, 
plans, etc., but the ‘ English Court in Exile,’ 
by Grews, says it overlooked the Seine. There 
is a district overlooking the Seine with a 
church St. Pierre de Chaillot and the Rue 
de Chaillot. Is this the locality? I know 
the convent has long been swept away. 

5. Chapt. v.—Who was Lavalette? He 
was assisted to escape by a brave soldier in 
the time of Macaulay. Brewer mentions a 
Marquis de Lavalette who effected his escape 
by means of his wife, but does not mention 
a soldier. Where is the story to be found? 

Witt1am J. Hockine. 


25, Penzance Street, 
Glenelg, South Australia. 


AN EQUINE SURVIVOR OF TWO 

WARS.—David, an artillery horse who 
served in the South African War, was posted 
in 1902 to the 107th Battery, Royal Field 
Artillery. As a wheeler in a gun-team, he 
accompanied that battery to France in 1914, 
and served with it throughout the war. To- 
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wards the end of the campaign he became 
an orderly’s horse. He used to display four 
wound stripes and was renowned for his cool- 
ness under fire. His portrait by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch is reproduced in the ‘ Royal 
Artillery War Commemoration Book,’ pub- 
lished in 1920. Are any other cases known 
of a horse serving in both the South African 
and Great Wars and surviving the latter? 


J. Patne. 


DGAR OF KEITHOCK.—Samuel Edgar 
of Dundee married, before 1830, Mar- 
garet Couper, and had, presumably with 
other issue, (1) William, b. 1 Feb., 1830, 
d. 17 May, 1846, at Dundee ; (2) John Couper, 
b. 19 Apr., 1838, who settled in Tasmania 
1854, married Amelia Ann (b. 21 Sept., 1844), 
daughter of Thomas Restell Crowder by 
Amelia Ann, daughter of George Beaumont 
of Hobart Town, and had numerous issue; 
(3) David, b. 8 Dec., 1844, d. 1 Nov., 1845, 
at Dundee. Was this Samuel Edgar of the 
family of Edgar, Lairds of Keithock ? 


I. TRENTHAM-EDGaR. 


ANNING OF NOTTINGHAM.—William 
Manning of Nottingham married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Abel Smith, and sister of 
Robert, first Lord Carington. She died about 
1789. Was John Manning, Mayor of Not- 
tingham 1852 (whose son also held that office) 
a descendant of the above union? Particu- 
lars of issue (if any) required. 


I. TrentHam-EpcGar. 


TLAY: LAYCOCK.—I should be grateful 
to any reader who could favour me with 
particulars of the ancestry of: 

1, James Atlay (b. 1817; d. 1894). He 
was Vicar of Leeds, 1859 to 1868, and Bishop 
of Hereford from the latter year to 1894. 
I believe he was connected with Sheriff Hut- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

2. Thomas Laycock (b. 1812; d, 1876), 
M.D. Professor of Physic in Edinburgh 
University, 1855. What was his relation- 
ship to Dr. Laycock, who was, I believe, 
Physician-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria? 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.). 


REEN BAG INQUIRY.—In the Gates- 
head Library Record, January to May, 
1922, Mr. John Oxley contributed an article 
on ‘Some Gateshead Knights,’ one of whom 
was Sir Robert Shafto Hawks, knighted by 
the Prince Regent Apr. 21, 1817, on the occa- 
sion of his attending at Carlton House to 
present an address from the borough of Gates- 





head, at the time of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, ‘‘ consequent on the 
notorious Green Bag Inquiry.” What was 
the nature of this inquiry? Why was it de. 
scribed as ‘‘ notorious ’’? 

H, Askew. 


HAKESPEARE’S ‘GREAT FOUR.’ — 
We all know that Professor Bradley, in 
‘Shakespearean Tragedy,’ pronounced ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Othello’ and ‘Lear’ to 
be the four principal tragedies of Shakes. 
—_ I believe this opinion has lately been 
isputed, Could any reader tell me where? 


FE. R. 


LK-LORE: WONDERS REPORTED 

OF RIVERS. — We all remember the 
passage in the ‘Compleat Angler’ about 
rivers: the one in Epirus that kindles any 
unlighted torch; the rivers that turn objects 
into stone; the river in Arabia which turns 
sheep that drink of it vermilion colour; and 
the merry, musical river Elusina, as well as 
the pious river in Judaea, mentioned by 
Josephus, that runs swiftly all the week- 
days and stands still on the Sabbath. I 
should be glad to know how these stories 
quoted by Walton arose—what facts they re- 
present; and also to learn of any similar 
beliefs about other rivers. 

Are there any collections of notes on this 
branch of folk-lore? 

N. G 

LIZABETHAN IDEAS OF RUSSIA. — 

In the second sonnet of ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella,’ Sir Philip Sidney has the lines: 
Now even that foot-steppe of lost libertie 

Is gone, and now like slave borne Muscovite: 

I call it praise to suffer tyrannie. 

I gather from the ‘ N.E.D.’ that ‘‘ Slav” 
as a racial name was not current till the 
seventies of the last century. Sidney, there- 
fore, was using ‘‘slave’’ without any after- 
thought concerning the race. Were the con- 
ditions of Russian serfdom understood in 
England in Elizabethan times? It sounds 
here as if the Muscovite was thought of as 
proverbially a slave—rather in the same way 
as Helot might be used. 

A. E. L. 


A XVI-CENT. JEWISH DIPLOMATIST. 

—In a letter to Languet of June, 1574, 
Sir Philip Sidney says: ‘‘ Cras Judaeus 
quidam Selimi Medicus, aget cum Venetis de 
pace certis conditionibus stabilienda.’’ Who 
was this Jewish medical diplomatist? 


A. EB. L. 
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‘‘CIVILL SOLDIERIE,’’ 1625. 
(clxix. 368). 


5. Of the seven names, apparently all 
of members of the city trainbands, several are 
to be found in ‘ The Obituary of Richard 
Smyth, Secondary of the ert Compter, 
London: being a catalogue of all such per- 
sons as he knew in their life: extending from 
A.D. 1627 to a.D. 1674,’ edited for the Camden 
Society by Sir Henry Ellis, 1849. The date of 
Richard Smith or Smyth, the book-collector, 
was 1590-1675. Two of these men were at 
one time aldermen; cf. Jonson’s line: 


The Battells of thy Aldermanitie. 


Alderman Hodges, in Walbrook, died May, 
9, 1629. Richard Dyke, Keeper of Newgate, 
died May 13, 1659. Roger Miller, attorney 
and scrivener in Smithfield, ‘‘ died sodenly ”’ 
Apr. 5, 1641. Alderman Sir Richard Fen 
died Aug. 18, 1639. If ‘‘ Crips’’ is Crisp, 
Mr. Samuel Crisp and his wife, in Bread 
Street, were killed in their bed on Apr. 3, 
1648, by the fall of the floor of an upper 
room overladen. The names of the two alder- 
men at least may be more than a mere coin- 
cidence, 

Against Ben Jonson’s depreciation of these 
citizen-soldiers may be set Lord Clarendon’s 
account of the first battle of Newbury, fought 
a few years later, Sept. 20, 1643: 

The London train-bands, and auxiliary regi- 
ments, (of whose inexperience of danger, or 
any kind of service beyond the easy practice 
of their postures in the Artillery Garden, men 
had till then too cheap an estimation), behaved 
themselves to wonder, and were in truth the 
preservation of that army that day; for they 
stood as a bulwark and rampire to defend the 
rest, and, when their wings of horse were scat- 
tered and dispersed, kept their ground so 
steadily that, though prince Rupert himself 
led up the choice horse to charge them, and 
endured their storm of small shot, he could 
make no impression upon their stand of pikes, 
but was forced to wheel about. Of so sovereign 
benefit and use is that readiness, order, and 
dexterity in the use of their arms, which hath 

en so much neglected.—‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ vii. 211. 


Clarendon in his younger days had been 
a fmend of Jonson, and may have had this 
poem of Jonson in his mind. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


A correspondent sends me the Journal of 
the H.A.C., January, 1934, in which Ben 





Jonson’s poem is quoted in full, annotated 
with detailed information concerning the 
allusions to the Company and its officers in 
the poem. 

B. H. N. 


DMONDS OF CRESSING TEMPLE, 
ESSEX (clxvi. 369, 411, 429; s.v. ‘ Lady 
Edmondes temp. Queen Elizabeth ’).—Some 
time ago I received several answers to my in- 
quiry regarding Frances Edmonds, sister to 
Sir Christopher Edmonds of Lewknor, who 
married first John D’Oyley. I was informed 
that their father was Andrew Edmonds of 
Cressing Temple, Essex, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Bledlow. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ V.C.H. Essex,’ Cressing Temple 
was leased by John Edmonds after the Refor- 
mation, for twenty-eight years as I recall, 
and subsequently leased to the Smyths. An- 
drew Edmonds’s will, dated 1523, speaks of 
him as of Wytham, Essex, but directs that he 
be buried in the church of St. Laurence, Old 
Jurye, London. It mentions his wife, Eliza- 
beth, and daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, 
under twenty-one, and also his father, John 
Edmonds, and ‘‘cozen,’’ William Walsing- 
ham. The latter, and John Edmonds, Doctor 
of Divinity, were witnesses. Presumably 
Andrew ‘was a younger son of John Edmonds, 
gent., of “‘ Cryssing Temple,’’ Essex, whose 
will is dated 1532, and who directs that he 
be buried in the Wytham parish church be- 
side his wife. Andrew, who died nine years 
earlier, is not mentioned, but John does 
name ‘‘my brother Andrew Smyth,’’ ‘‘cozen”’ 
Leonard Smyth, Jane Smyth, daughter of 
Henry Smyth, and others, so it seems likely 
that the Smyths were near relations and that 
Andrew Edmonds was named for Andrew 
Smyth, who was perhaps his mother’s brother. 
John Edmonds also mentions a son Thomas 
and two sons named John, one of the Middle 
Temple (to whom he left his lease of Cress- 
ing Temple) and the other the Doctor of 
Divinity (presumably the one who witnessed 
Andrew’s will). The wills of both sons John 
are extant. The Doctor of Divinity refers to 
matters which he was to care for under his 
father’s will, and mentions Cecyly and Mar- 
garet Edmonds, daughters of his brother 
Thomas, and also the latter’s son William. 
The other John is of Little Waltham, Essex, 
but must be he of the Middle Temple, as 
he mentions his ‘‘ brother doctor ’’ and niece 
Cecilly Edmonds. Henry Smyth is a witness 
to this will (1554). The Doctor’s is dated the 
same year. He was of ‘‘ Peter College, Cam- 


bridge.’’ 
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Is anything known of the ancestry of the | Thellusson Act of 1800? Whether Thellus. 
father, John Edmonds of Cressing Temple? | son was ever (strictly speaking) a banker, is 
Was he of a local Essex family which had | doubtful, but merchants in those days were 


risen in importance? Who was his wife? 
If she was not a Smyth, what was the Smyth 
relationship? What was the relationship of 
Andrew Edmonds to ‘‘ Cozen’’ William 
Walsingham? Who was Thomas Bledlow’s 
wife, and who were his parents? It is my 
recollection that he was of London. Why 
did Cressing Temple pass from the Edmonds 
to the Smyths, since John Edmonds the son, 
to whom the lease was left, mentions two 
sons, Thomas and George (the latter not 
actually stated to be a son, but it is strongly 
implied) as well as Anne Edmonds, who 
would seem to be a daughter. There are a 
great many other names mentioned in these 
wills, some apparently relations, and others 
servants or friends. 


I shall be most grateful for any informa- | 


tion which can be supplied. 
ANNE FitzGERALp. 


‘ TALE OF TWO CITIPS’: TELL- 
SON’S BANK (clxix. 371).—‘‘ Tellson’s 
Bank by Temple Bar,’’ wrote Dickens in Book 
II., chapt. i., of the ‘ Tale,’ ‘‘ was an old- 
fashioned place, even in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty.’’ The posi- 
tion of ‘‘ Tellson’s,’’ its age, and the humor- 
ously exaggerated description of its inconven- 
ience, leave no doubt that Dickens meant the 
famous House of Child’s. See Charles 
Welch’s Lives of Sir Francis Child the elder 
and his son, the younger Sir F., in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and the long list of authorities 
there given. Next to the bank for many 
years was the Devil Tavern, where Ben Jon- 
son established the Apollo Club. The bank 
bought the tavern towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and acquired various 
relics. The elder Sir Francis Child, 1642- 
1713, son of a Wiltshire clothier, was appren- 
ticed to a London goldsmith, and married 
a daughter of a William Wheeler, who had 
carried on business as a goldsmith and 
banker at the sign of the Marygold by Temple 
Bar, and was taken into partnership by his 
successor. Some of the firm’s old ledgers were 
kept in the room over Temple Bar. There 
is an engraving of the interior of this room 
in Thornbury’s book on London. He quotes 
Dickens’s description of the bank premises. 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
Is it not probable that Dickens utilised the 


name of Peter Thelluson (1737-97), the rich 
merchant, whose eccentric will led to the 





often bankers as well. 
C. WaANKLyy, 


In the story we are told ‘‘ Tellson’s Bank by 
Temple Bar was an old-fashioned place,” 
And most authorities, including Philip, 
Gadd and Hayward, identify this with 
(hild’s Bank, No. 1, Fleet Street, which stood 
next to Temple Bar, and was pulled down 
and re-built in 1878. There is a good sketch 


| of the old building by Finney, dated 1855, 


Edwin Pugh identifies Tellson’s with Bead- 
nell’s Bank, Lombard Street, though Dickens 
mentions Temple Bar. Other suggestions are 
Gosling’s Bank, Fleet Street, and Child’s 
Bank, Middle Temple Lane, 

The name ‘‘ Tellson ’’ seems to be an in- 
vention by the author. 


C. Tynpatt Wotcxo. 


( NB OF OUIDA’S HEROES (clxix. 315), 

—The following extract from the Man- 
chester Guardian of Feb. 5, 1923, may be of 
interest, though it does not directly answer 
the query : 

Sir Anthony Hope, during a discussion at 
Gray’s Inn Hall, singled out for special men- 
tion the feat of Ouida’s hero, who, when strok- 
ing the Oxford Eight to victory ‘ outpaced all 
his srew in the rapidity of his stroke.’’ Another 
of Ouida’s characters—a woman this time— 
runs a horse at Ascot, wins the race, and then 
comes “ proudly into the paddock leading the 
winner of the Waterloo Cup.” - Tattycoram, 
the jealous servant in ‘ Little Dorrit’ trots 
about with an iron box two feet square under 
her arm. One of Trollope’s creatures, Andy 
Scott, “‘ whistles his way up the street, with 
a cigar in his mouth.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ONASTIC CARB OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB (clxix, 370).—E. E. Y. should 
address his query to the Reverend Superior 
of the ‘‘ Provincial School of Deaf-Mutes 
and Blind Children ’”’ at Santiago de Com- 
postela in Spain—a country, alas, where 
deaf-mutes and blind children have always 
been, and still are, more numerous than in 

other European countries. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ITZROY BAROMETER  (clxix. 516, 
358).—For Fitzroy’s use of his own in- 
vention, see ‘ Voyages of H.M.S, Adventure 
and Beagle,’ by Capt. Robert Fitzroy, 3 vols., 
1839. 
G. W. Wricat. 
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ATTLE OF SHERIFF HUTTON (clxix.| wilds of Wales? 
244, 350).—Replying to Mr. J. Seron- E. B. G. 


AnpERSON’s enquiry at the reference and to 


his letter on this matter published on Nov. 2 | 


by a London daily paper, ‘ Robert Cattle, 
Lord Mayor of York,’ I would suggest that 
perhaps an application to the Town Clerk 
at the Mansion House, York, might produce 
some clue to the information of which he is 
in search. It seems probable, too, that light 
might be thrown on the Cattle family by 
the Church Registers in the City of York. 

I have, however, the following notes con- 
cerning this family, associated with the craft 
of silversmiths in York in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
first silversmith traceable is George Cattle, 
apprenticed, and granted his freedom 1785. 
He died 1807. In 1805 a member of the 
family was in partnership with Prince (a 
George Prince is recorded amongst the York 
silversmiths in 1636, William Prince 1645, 
and H. Prince and Co., 1795). Prince and 
Cattle were partners until 1807; Robert 
Cattle and James Barber until 1814. The 
Lord Mayor of York (1841), Robert Cattle, 
took out his freedom in 1807, and died in 
1842. I can find no trace of a James 
Cattle amongst the silversmiths, but Robert 
Cattle’s partner was named James Barber. 
He also was Lord Mayor and served his year 
of office in 1833 (died 1857). The Cattle 
Christian names associated with the silver- 
smith’s vocation in York are Robert, George, 
William and Richard. 

F. Brapbury, F.s.A. 


ANKES OF BANK NEWTON AND 
WINSTANLEY (clxix. 154, 193, 264, 
301, 340).—The 1634 Visitation of London 
records John Banks of Aldersgate Ward as 
the son of John Banks ‘‘ of Lancashire ”’ and 
his wife “‘. . . da. of . . . Masterson of 
Winnington in Cheshire,” and ascribes to 
him a coat-of-arms which is merely the Bank 
Newton coat with certain differences. This 
alliance is not included in the Masterson or 
Maisterson pedigree given by Ormerod. Was 
this Banks an offshoot of the Wigan family ? 
What happened to Edmund Winstanley 
after he left Winstanley? At the time of 
the sale of the manor to James Bankes in 
1596, he is described as then living in “ his 
nowe mansion howse ’’ of Presteyne in Rad- 
norshire, and Lewis Dwnn records his pre- 
sence there at his Visitation of Wales made 
a few years later. Did he have any issue 
and, if not, who inherited his Welsh estate ? 
Also, why did he abandon Lancashire to the 





YHRISTINA ROSSETTI: LATIN VER- 
SION OF SONNET WANTED (clxix. 
331).—Mr. Duncan Jones will find a Latin 
Elegiac version of this in ‘ Latin and Greek 
Verse Translations,’ by W. Baker, D.D. 
Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’, No. 68 
(Longmans Green and Co., 1895). To whom 
the sonnet is addressed, I do not know. I 
surmise, to friends generally. Asterie is a 
female name (Hor. Od. iii. 7), but Asteries is 
not a male name. I think the comma after 
memor is an error, and ‘‘ Asteries’’ stands 
for mei (the authoress). . 


OLK-LORE: TRICKING ONE’S HEIRS 

(clxix. 369).—A good historical (?) in- 

stance is the delighful tale of Nitocris, Queen 
of Babylon: Herodotus i. 187. . 


* REATMENT,” A MEASURE (clxix. 

370).—The word is a dialect-form of the 
word ‘‘ beakment’’ used in North Country 
districts, particularly Northumberland and 
Durham, and signifies a measure of capacity 
holding a quarter of a peck. 

It was formerly in general use in North- 
umberland especially in the retail sale of 
vegetables and coals. The measure was com- 
monly made of wood staves hooped, with a 
division so placed that at one end up a beat- 
ment could be meted out and at the other, 
half a beatment. At Hexham the measure 
was double the size of the Newcastle beat- 
ment; hence the proverb: ‘‘ Hexham measure 
heaped full, an’ runnin’ ower.” 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the word ‘‘ beakment,’’ 
though indicating it as being now obsolete. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


“T ANGNAPPE”: U.S. WORD: 

“YAPPA” (clxix. 278, 319, 330, 
357).—I have heard from a friend that the 
word ‘“‘ yappa’”’ was in common use in Val- 
paraiso, about the year 1880, and is now — 
meaning something extra when you buy 
articles, something thrown in for nothing. 
If you buy a hundred apples and the seller 
throws in an orange for no payment, that 
is “ yappa.”’ 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HERINGTON FAMILY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE (clxix. 369).—In the list of 
the Vicars of Hampsthwaite, in Knares- 
borough Forest, appears the name of Gilbt 
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Sheryngton and the date 1322. This list is 
given in Torre’s MSS. H. Askew 
DDISON OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(clxix. 571).—It is very doubtful if there 
was such a person as Sir William Addison 
ae filled the office of Sheriff of Northumber- 
and. 

I have gone carefully through the fourteen 
volumes of that county which have been pub- 
lished by the Northumberland County His- 
tory Committee, and have only met with the 
name of Sir William Addison once. This 
occurs in vol. xii., where at p. 56 it is said 
that Sir William Addison was the father of 
John Addison (died 26 Mar., 1634), who was 
the lessee of the rectory and tithes of Oving- 
ham. There is no mention of his ever having 
been Sheriff; in fact, there is no other detail 


the Surtees Society published 
‘ Wills and Inventories from the Registry at 
Durham,’ being vol. cxlii. of its series of 
publications. Two Addison wills appear in 
this volume—that of Thomas Addison of 
Eggleston, Co. Durham, probate granted 25 
Sept., 1619; and that of John Addison of 
Ovingham, dated 26 Mar., 1634. These two 
were brothers; in neither will is the name 
of their father mentioned. In the editorial 
notes to the will of John, it is said that he 
was the son of Sir William Addison on the 
authority of the ‘ Northumberland County 
History,’ vol. xii. 

From information to be gleaned from the 
wills, besides Thomas, who predeceased him 
in 1619, John Addison had brothers named 
Anthony, Francis and William. 

These Addisons appear to have been con- 
nected with Eggleston, and not with North- 
umberland, and were of yeoman stock. 

The following are Addison entries from the 
registers of the parish of Warkworth, North- 
umberland (1677-1812), which were tran- 
scribed and edited by John Crawford Hodg- 
son, F.S8.A., in 1899. 


Baptisms. 


1744. July 15. Robertus 
Addison de Hauxley. 


fillius Johannis 


1746. April 13. Elisabetha filia Jvhannis 
Addison de Hauxley. 
1754. July 7. Johannes fillius Johannis 
Addison de Hauxley. 
1764. January 1. Ann the daughter of 


George Addison of Hauxley. 


1765. July 7. George the son of John Addi- 
son of Hauxley. 
1768. Augt. 21. George the son of Isaac 


Addison of Hauxley. 
1771. 


May 26. William the son of 





John ! 


Addison of Hauxley. 

1776. April 14. Robert 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1778. April 12. Ann the daughter of John 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1778. Nov. 8. Margaret daughter of George 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1781. Augt. 19. Ann of John 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1786. Feb. 5. Elizabeth daughter of Thomas 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1788. March 9. John son of Thomas Addison 


son of George 


daughter 


of Hauxley. 

1788. May 11. Joseph son of George Addison 
of Hauxley. 

1790. Nov. 14. Jane daughter of George 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1790. March 7. Mary daughter of Thomas 
Addison of Hauxley. 

1794. Feb. 25. Isabella daughter of George 


Addison of Hauxley. 
1795. Augt. 16. Isabella daughter of Thomas 
Addison of Hauxley. 
1797. Augt, 20. Ann 


Thomas 
Addison of Hauxly 


daughter of 


1809. April 16. Mary Ist dau. of Joseph | 


Addison, slater, native of Appleby, by his wife 
Margaret Whitehead, native of this parish. 


Marriages. 


1753. Aug. 12. Johannes Addison ; ambo de 
Priscilla Johnson | Hauxley 
1759. Nov. 11. George Langley and Ann 


Addison both of this parish. 

1760. April 7. George Addison and Elizabeth 
Steward both of Hauxley. 

1764. June 8. Isaac Addison and Dorothy 
Gordon. 

1785. June 12. 
Barns, 

1784. May 9. George Addison of this parish 
und Eleanor Tulip of the parish of Woodhorn. 


Thomas Addison and Isabella 


1789. May 31. Henry Hardy and Isabella 
\ddison. 
1795. Sept. 1. Edward Hall and Mary 
Addison. 
1801. Aug. 23. John Matthews of the parish 


of Embleton and Jane Addison of this parish. 

1803. Dec. 11. William Brown and Margaret 
Addison. 

1803. June 19. Robert Addison of _ this 
parish and Ann Thompson of the parish of 
Lesbury. 

Burials 

1760. Aug. 24. Johannes filius 
Addison of Warkworth. 

1786. Nov. 15. Ann Addison of Amble. 

1794. Feb. 25. George Addison p. of Hauxley 
Link House. 

1795. May 


Georgii 


29. Elizabeth Addison of 


Hauxley. 
1796. Dec. 6. Dorothy Addison of Boomer. 
1807. Jan. 4. John Addison of Hauxley, 


fisherman, aged 83. 

Hauxley is a small fishing village in the 
south-eastern part of the parish of Wark- 
worth on the coast just south of Amble. 

H. ASKEW. 
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; the Library. — 


A Handbouk of English Medieval Sculpture. 
By Arthur Gardner. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 15s. net). 

HE admiring reception accorded to ‘ Medi- 
eval Figure Sculpture in England,’ in 
which the author of the present handbook was 

collaborator with the late Professor HE. S. 

Prior, must be fresh in the memory of most 

antiquaries and lovers of art, though it is 

now about twenty-two years since it was pub- 
lished. Accepted as the standard book on its 
topic, it is now, Mr. Gardner tells us in his 
reface, out of print. It must have played 

- part in the rise of new intelligent in- 

terest in medieval sculpture which has been 

noticeable in recent years, and the need of a 

smaller, handier book for the less ambitious 

student may be taken as part of the evidence 
for what, directly or indirectly, it has accom- 
plished. It is fortunate that to one of its 
authors it has fallen to produce the work 
required. If from one point of view this 
Handbook may be considered an abridged 
edition of the ‘ Medieval Figure Sculpture,’ 
it is yet more exact to think of it as a new 
construction. Brought within smaller com- 
pass, it is also clearer, more easy to seize 
in its outlines, than the larger work. LEvo- 
lution, broken again and again at the be- 
ginning. but presently continuous, is more 
happily seen in movement. The reader who 
will master the plan and also the detail 
offered him will have acquired just that sort 
of basic knowledge—full enough but distinct 
in framework—which makes further advance 
in a study delight. The illustrations, nearly 
five hundred in number and most skilfully 
choscn for their purpose, include more than 
a hundred new photographs. To get what 
he is intended to get out of these, the be- 
ginner needs a good deal in the way of hints 
and guidance, and the amount of this sort 
of instruction and eye-opening conveyed in 
short space is truly remarkable. The earlier 
chapters where the relation of  stone- 
carving to antecedent and contemporary 
metal work and painting, and where the like- 





nesses and differences between English and | 


Continental work had to be »ointed out and 
accounted for, struck us as particularly valu- 
able. Another excellent feature is the treat- 
ment of the armour and the feminine cos- 
tume on effigies. 

No. study of the English sculpture of the 
Middle Ages can fail to awaken acute regrets, 


| 





for the treasures that perished at the Reform- 
ation; for the disappearance from among us 
of a certain genius of our own in architecture 
and sculpture which the searching out of what 
is left to us is more and more revealing. 
Mr. Gardner, however, shows us that in fact 
we can still boast ourselves as rich not only 
by reason of the number of works remaining 
to us, but also in their beauty and original- 
ity and in the life which in so many of them 
still breathes and speaks to us. 


French Novelists of To-day. By Milton H. 
Stansbury. (University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Qs. 
net). 

ATHER $superficially taken, the French 
novel of to-day might be not unreason- 
ably described as a vast study of the abnor- 
mal, of moral disintegration in its various 


modes. The lucid and unshrinking French 
mind examines corruption and admits its 
place in the world more com y than 


does the Anglo-Saxon mind. This point of 
view, however, may be attained in no incon- 
siderable degree by the diligent admirer and 
reader of French novels, and Mr. Milton H. 
Stansbury—whose essays offer the further in- 
terest of representing an American “‘ re- 
action’’ to French fiction and individual 
French writers—shows himself in this respect 
a competent critic. He discusses the themes 
and the work of the thirteen authors he has 
chosen and the Surrealists as a group (this 
is perhaps his best piece) with all the 
slightly exhilarated detachment — passing 
occasionally into enthusiasm — which is now 
the acceptable thing in this kind. Moreover, 
these pages are alive; the reader feels them 
to be the product of a genuine interest and 
enjoyment. 

There are two matters we find to cause a 
little animadversion. First, the writing and 
the oriticism offered both somewhat lack dis- 
tinction. One guesses that the critic’s imag- 
ination is still full to saturation point of 
this fiction ; and it is not till one’s imagina- 
tion has disengaged itself that the finer 
criticism becomes possible. The other matter 
is of more importance. We have rarely come 
across any work of French fiction—of quality 
worth serious consideration—in which there 
was not recognition—not necessarily sympa- 
thetic—of the normal, of goodness. Such re- 
cognition follows naturally from the peculiar 
readiness of the French mind to acknowledge 
unreservedly that which exists, and from the 
consequent strong appreciation of balance 


for the loss of colour and the sense for colour ;| and truth to fact; for, since goodness and 
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the normal exist, there is unreality in ignor- 
ing them. The interesting and fundamental 
problem is to discover what each several 
writer makes of the relation between normal 
and abnormal, virtue and vice, positive and 
negative, being and corruption of being as he 
sees it. Mr. Stansbury Aen his own at- 
tention on treatment of the second member 
of the pair, without considering that the 
first, to the logical French mind, is always, 
however latent, a present and even a deter- 
mining factor; ‘Les Faux-Monnayeurs’ 
affords example of this. He thus, to our 
thinking, misses what, for any deeper-going 
estimate of them as literature, is a most sig- 
nificant differentia of the works he is dis- 
cussing. We are half-inclined to except 
Julien Green from what we have just said 
—finding precisely here a difference between 
him and writers of French birth. By the 
way, we were rather surprised at the remark 
about Green’s reticence as shown in the cul- 
minating scene of the dream in ‘ Le Vision- 
naire.’ 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


THE late November Catalogue of Messrs. 
James TREGASKIS AND Son (No. 1018) de- 
scribes, under ‘ Law,’ a manuscript, written 
c. 1450, setting out the Forest Charter of 
Edward | together with other statutes relat- 
ing to the preservation of game (£130) and 
also a Register of Writs, written c. 1350, on 
166 leaves of vellum, with five leaves of paper 
bearing script of a later hand, of which the 
early sixteenth-century binding is an inter- 
esting feature (£105). Under ‘ Libraries ’ 
we learn about sixty and more catalogues of 
important libraries, among which the prin- 
cipal treasure—priced at £120—is the poles 
catalogue of a collection to be sold Aug. 23, 
1768, which includes ‘‘ the entire library of 
the late Reverend and Learned Laurence 
Sterne,’’ containing, too, a letter of Sterne’s 
daughter Lydia; and we noticed besides a 
first edition of Sir Thomas Bodley’s auto- 
biography (1647: £15); and ‘‘ A Catalogue 
of the Dutchesse of Sommersett’s library 
given to the City of Lichfield, taken 1681,”’ 
a folio manuscript (£12). A first edition of 
Fielding’s ‘ Proposal for Making an Effectual 
Provision for the Poor’ (1753) is offered for 
£10 10s. ; and a set (three volumes containing 
104 coloured aquatint plates) of Ackermann’s 
‘ Microcosm of London ’ for £55. A very at- 
tractive item—priced £22 10s.—is the Pars 





Estivalis of the Sarum Breviary, Gothic ~ 
letter, printed during the reign of Mary, in 
a contemporary English bindi of oak — 
boards a stamped leather re-backed. 


Unver ‘ Oriental Miniatures, Drawi 
and Painting’ in their Catalogue No. 512— 
which is devoted to Oriental Art—Messrs, 
BERNARD QUARITCH describe sixteen items, 
Persian or Indian, which are rendered the 
more tempting by the illustrations. Most of 
them are of the seventeenth century, but 
earlier examples are four sections of the 
Koran written on vellum in Cufic characters 
e, IX cent.—apparently at one time the pro- 
perty of a mosque in Persia (£90); another 
Koran, a Persian manuscript of c. 1550 
(£95); and, of slightly later date, the works 
of Sa‘di—an illuminated manuscript on 
paper (£225), and, in one volume, the works, 
much adorned with decoration, of Maulana 
Hatifi and Maulana ‘Assar (£105). ‘ Jehan- 
gir hunting ’—as the illustration shows a de- 
lightful example of Indian work—(£110), and 
the fine portrait of Shah Jahan (£175) are 
perhaps the most attractive of the seven- 
teenth-century Indian items. 


THe collector of first editions of modern 
English writers — both the acknowledged 
classics and those on the way to be so — 
will find Mr. Berrram Rora’s catalogue 
No. 41 worth looking through. The items 
are moderately priced; the range of works 
and authors is considerable. It is curious to 
observe the decline in interest for some 
names that yet will always have their place 
in English literature; thus, a first edition of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Maud and other poems’ is to 
be had for only 15s., and ‘ The Idylls of the 
King ’—in the first issue of the first edition— 
for no more than 7s. 6d. ; on the other hand, 
Rupert Brooke’s ‘ Poems ’ of 1911 are priced 
£15; and his ‘1914 and other poems,’ £5. 
Collectors are turning attention, it appears, 
to detective and mystery stories, and we have 
here about twenty offered at prices from 165s. 
(for Edgar Wallace’s ‘ The Four Just Men’ 
—1905) to 5s. 

Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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